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active Nazi propaganda against the Austrian Government. Signor
Mussolini believed that his influence would prevail upon Herr Hitler
to restrain the zeal of his followers, and he was anxious that his
efforts should not be prejudiced by an appearance of concerted
pressure upon Germany from the Great Powers. Any idea of a joint
demarche was therefore abandoned, and the French and British
Governments decided to support the action already taken by Italy
by instructing their representatives in Berlin to take up the matter
informally with the German Foreign Office. The French Ambassador
and the British charge d'affaires were received separately at the
Wilhelmstrasse on the 7th August; but before that date information
had been received to the effect that the Italo-German conversations
had elicited an assurance from the German Government that they
would do their best to put a stop to the dissemination of propaganda
by wireless and by aircraft. The German Government were also said
to have expressed disapproval of the acts of terrorism which had
taken place in Austria, and to have declared that they could not
be held responsible for such acts. In the light of this information,
French and British official circles were not inclined to attach undue
importance to the fact that the French and British diplomatic repre-
sentatives met with a rebuff when they called attention, in a friendly
manner, to the Austrian grounds for complaint. The German Govern-
ment were reminded that they had undertaken in Article 80 of the
Versailles Treaty to respect the independence of Austria, and it was
pointed out that their failure to prevent the continuance of anti-
Austrian propaganda appeared to the other signatories of the Four-
Power Pact of the 7th June, 1933,1 to be inconsistent with the spirit
of the Pact as well as with established international usage. Accord-
ing to the account of the interviews which appeared in the German
press, Herr von Billow, who received the French and British repre-
sentatives, refused to admit that the terms of the Four-Power Pact
could properly be invoked, denied that there had been any infraction
of the Versailles Treaty, and declared that the German Government
could not admit any foreign intervention in the Austro-German
dispute. In London, and to a lesser degree in Paris,2 there was a
disposition to attach little importance to this description of a German

1  For the Four-Power Pact, see the Survey for 1933, Part II, section (ii),
and Documents on International Affairs, 1933, pp. 240-9.

2  French comment was more sceptical than British comment as to the
yalue of polite assurances given behind closed doors, but the French Govern-
ment, like the British Government, were desirous of giving the German
Government every chance to redeem the promise which they were understood
to have made.